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for undisciplined men to face. Neipperg drew sup-
ports from his right, but even his victorious cavalry
soon refused to face the fire which was poured in by
men perfectly trained and furnished with the iron
ramrods invented by the Old Dessauer. The Aus-
trian infantry, which was able at the best to fire less
than half as fast as the enemy, hid trembling one
behind another and tried to endure a torment to
which they could not reply. As the sun was sink-
ing Schwerin pressed his advantage home. With
sounding music and waving banners, in irresistible
advance, the Prussian left swept down upon the
weakened Austrian right. Neipperg saw that the
battle was lost. He retreated first behind Mollwitz
then, seeing that his men would not stand, round
the Prussian left and eventually to Neisse.

Except that his magazine was saved and that he
was soon able to capture Brieg, Frederick derived
little immediate military advantage from what he
describes as "one of the rudest battles fought within
the memory of man." The chief profit of Neip-
perg's march had evaporated before the battle, at the
moment when Frederick and Schwerin became super-
ior in numbers. In spite of Mollwitz the Austrian
army remained on Silesian soil, and it was better
placed near Neisse than near Brieg. In killed and
wounded each side had lost about 4500 men, nearly
one-fourth of the combatants engaged. And in
spite of Frederick's hoarded millions and well-filled
regiments, it was clear that, if the contest were to
remain a duel between himself and Maria Theresa
alone, the size and natural wealth of Austria must